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MANUALS OF FRENCH WITH REFERENCE 
TO OVERSEAS SERVICE 



The sudden demand for instruction in the practical use of the 
French language, created by the war, has called forth a considerable 
number of manuals of various sorts and of all degrees of excellence. 
A common characteristic is their small size : almost any of them 
could be carried easily in the pocket without adding appreciably 
to the weight of one's equipment. Attention to practical utility 
is apparent not only in the convenient shape of the volumes, but 
also in the choice of material and the manner of its presentation. 
Of course, any elementary French grammar may be expected to be 
practical; shall we then find that the new style differs from the 
ordinary text-book mainly in size, — in the omission, perhaps, of all 
the grammatical material except what is judged to be indispensa- 
ble ? Or is there, possibly, some different method of presenting the 
facts of the French language which enables the author of a soldier's 
manual to find a royal road to proficiency along which our expedi- 
tionary forces can march? Many of the volumes that have been 
issued with the purpose of meeting the obvious need have been 
prepared by experienced teachers, and are models of compactness, 
presenting clearly and accurately material chosen with a definite 
point of view. Others, naturally, are less orderly and systematic, 
perhaps a mere series of words and phrases. But when we con- 
sider the books prepared by competent teachers for the purpose of 
systematic presentation of the elements of French, are we to con- 
clude that our ordinary class-room procedure in school and college 
is confused by too much attention to detail, to rules and their 
exceptions? If such extremely attenuated treatment of grammar 
is deemed sufficient for the practical uses of our army in France, or 
at least all that can be mastered under the circumstances, would it 
also satisfy the normal requirements of language students in this 
country? The answer to this question may well depend upon the 
precise object of French study in different cases. As a rule, our 
soldiers have in mind not the reading of French literature, hardly 
even of French novels and newspapers, but only the needs of casual 
intercourse with the inhabitants of the country where they fight 
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and with their allies in the French army. This is the kind of 
French that we are frequently urged to teach. But conversational 
ability is rightly considered only one of the objects to be striven 
for; and, furthermore, one which under ordinary conditions is 
difficult or impossible to attain. It may well be, however, that the 
present situation will result in more emphasis being laid on the 
practical side of language study than is sometimes the case; that 
after the war these little introductory manuals, or similar ones 
based less on the vocabulary of warfare, will be used frequently for 
a rapid attainment of a general view of the field, to be followed by 
a more comprehensive study of grammar. The teacher with 
scholarly ideals should insist that the sound principles of language 
study be observed even in the highly exceptional circumstances 
which at present surround the study of French; that there is after 
all no short cut to real knowledge of this or of any other subject; 
and that, if consideration must be given to the peculiar needs and 
limitations of the hour, we must still not deceive ourselves by 
assuming that we really accomplish more than the limited purpose 
intended. In other words, the books to be used, however much 
adapted to the practical demands of a temporary condition of 
affairs, should be sound in method and scientifically accurate, so 
far as they go, in their presentation of the material. 

The weakest point in these manuals is the treatment of pro- 
nunciation. No conceivable method of teaching French pronun- 
ciation will be entirely successful without a living teacher; the 
manuals do, nevertheless, strive to offer more or less complete aid 
in this matter. Unfortunately, in many of them the indications of 
pronunciation are misleading or, sometimes, positively wrong. It 
is a pity that otherwise competent teachers still persist in trying to 
represent French sounds by English spelling. Cannot teachers 
who have correct ideas as to the limited amount of phonetics 
needed for practical purposes unite in an effort to suppress this 
futile and pernicious method? The worst feature of the matter is 
that amateur phoneticians, however well they may know French, 
never agree in their systems of symbols. Some of them have the 
effrontery to claim that their indications will impart an accurate 
pronunciation; usually they admit that at least some of the French 
sounds must be learned by oral instruction and imitation. But the 
present writer believes also that the most accurate and scientific 
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phonetic transcription will never impart even a tolerable French 
pronunciation without the criticism and example of a competent 
teacher. Hence, as has been said above, the treatment of pro- 
nunciation, in so far as the books are intended for self -instruction, 
is a weak point even in the best of them. But the phonetic trans- 
criptions used in the series issued by the University of Chicago Press, 
for instance, once mastered with the aid of a teacher, can be of 
utmost use; and without a teacher they would not be useless, 
although they would be puzzling to learners who have no linguistic 
training. In these books every French word is accompanied by 
the indication of its pronunciation; and this is also done, but with 
the most distressing results, in some of the other manuals. Other 
excellent books, such as those of Col. Willcox and of Professors 
Whittem and Long, treat the pronunciation at the beginning, and 
pay no further attention to it. Others indicate the pronunciation 
in the vocabularies, but not elsewhere. Our ordinary French 
grammars exhibit the same variation. 

There are differences also in the choice of the vocabulary and 
other material. Some of the manuals (Willcox, Whittem-Long, 
Picard, Michelon) are not merely military but technical. Some 
mildly suggest a military atmosphere by the use in exercises of 
words like cannon and army instead of book or school. Others aim 
merely at introducing the student to the forms of ordinary conver- 
sation; for instance, the preface to Simplest Spoken French, 1 a book 
prepared specifically for use in military camps, says: "We believe 
that those who study French with a view to service abroad are not 
going to need primarily a military vocabulary, but will require 
above all a command of everyday French. Therefore, it has not 
been deemed necessary to prepare lessons of a technical character." 
This little book, adapted to the wants of any traveller, whether 
military or not, will be as useful after the war as at present. It 
aims to give intensive practice with a selected vocabulary and 
typical sentences. After six pages on pronunciation, there are 10 
lessons, each of which contains a few grammatical rules, a vocabu- 
lary, and several pages of short sentences, the French and the 
corresponding English in parallel columns. Practical command of 
verbs, pronouns, numerals, etc., is aimed at, in so far as the usual 



■W. F. Giese and B. Cerf, Simplest Spoken French. N. Y., Holt, [1918]; 
pp. iv, 1 10. Price, 55 cents. 
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forms of conversation are concerned. A vocabulary of military 
terms (four pages) is added. This book is not intended to take 
the place of a grammar, but may be used in connection with one. 
The University of Chicago Press issues a series of neat blue-covered 
books, one for doctors and nurses, the others for men in military 
service; the royalties on all being devoted to war relief. In July, 
1 917, appeared the two volumes of First Lessons in Spoken French. 1 
The pronunciation is first carefully explained, and throughout the 
book it is indicated by a set of phonetic symbols which are simple 
and at the same time adequate for the purpose. They are similar 
to those of Giese-Cerf , but not identical (e. g., for vin, the latter has 
[vo], while the former has [ve]) ; furthermore, they are fewer in 
number, for only one symbol [e] is used for the feminine e and the 
two e«-sounds, which have three different symbols in Giese-Cerf. 
This amount of detail is doubtless sufficient for the average begin- 
ner. These two books from the Chicago Press are identical, page 
for page, except for the exercises, in which the words are chosen 
with reference to the two categories of learners. The book for 
hospital workers has in addition several lists of anatomical and 
medical words. In both books the French words "are presented 
consistently in terms of sound, just as they will chiefly present 
themselves in France. ' ' This plan has led the authors into a funda- 
mental error of presentation : in the French exercises the phonetic 
symbols alone are used, and French spelling is not studied until the 
latter part of the course is reached. In other respects the books 
are admirable in matter and in method, and they have already been 
widely used with success. The authors have, however, recognized 
the defect just mentioned, and have issued another volume, Army 
French, 2 which is intended to supersede the First Lessons for Men 
in Military Service. The increase in the number of pages from 124. 
to 186 is accounted for chiefly by the addition of long exercises, 
which are given both in ordinary French spelling and in phonetic 
transcription, affording abundant opportunity for drill. The whole 



1 (1) E. H. Wilkins, A. Coleman and H. R. Huse, First Lessons in Spoken 
French for Men in Military Sendee; pp. viii, 124. (2) Wilkins, Coleman and 
Ethel Preston, First Lessons in Spoken French for Doctors and Nurses; pp. viii, 
137. University of Chicago Press, [1917]. Price each, 50 cents. 

2 Wilkins and Coleman, Army French, an introduction to spoken French for 
menin military service. Chicago University Press, [1918]; pp. viii, 186. Price,. 
40 cents. 
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book has been carefully rewritten in the light of experience, and the 
result is an eminently practical manual, furnishing a clear and 
accurate presentation of the most useful material for conversation. 
It gives also an introduction to the systematic study of French 
grammar, and could appropriately be used at the beginning of any 
course. In each lesson the exercise is based on a group of words 
relating to some definite subject — sometimes, but not always, 
military. The main emphasis is on the acquisition of a useful 
vocabulary, and on practice in understanding spoken French and in 
forming sentences. 

Le Soldat amiricain en France, 1 published in uniform style with 
the other books from the same press, is simply a reader with a 
vocabulary at the end. The subjects treated in the 22 brief chap- 
ters concern France, the incidents of travel, life in the army and in 
the hospital. There is no grammar except 10 pages of "Hints on 
pronunciation," in reality the most detailed and self-explanatory 
treatment of French sounds to be found in any of the books crit- 
icized in this article, and, so far as it goes, thoroughly accurate. 
The phonetic symbols (used only in the word-lists at the end of the 
book) are, unfortunately, not in all cases the same as in the 
Wilkins-Coleman books. None of these systems correspond to 
that of the Association Phonitique, used in the new Handbook of 
French Phonetics by Professors Nitze and Wilkins (Holt, 191 8). 
Such lack of uniformity is especially to be regretted inasmuch as 
many students will naturally use two or more books in which 
different phonetic symbols are employed. 

An excellent book, similar in purpose to Army French, but 
different in method, has been prepared by Professor Whittem and 
Dr. Long of Harvard, with the collaboration of officers of the 
French Military Mission. 2 The authors have endeavored to 
present in simple form, primarily for beginners and for use in 
classes, the essentials of pronunciation and grammar, with a large 
practical and military vocabulary. The rules for pronunciation 
are given in somewhat too simplified form at the beginning, and are 
not again referred to in the book. Training in uttering and in 



'A. Coleman},' and A. Marin La Meslee, Le Soldat americain en France. 
University of Chicago Press, [1917I; pp. viii, 118. Price, 50 cents. 

2 A. F. Whittem and P. W. Long, French for Soldiers. Harvard University 
Press, 191 7; pp.fxvi, 130. Price, 75 cents. 
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recognizing French sounds is thus left to the discretion of the 
teacher. Each one of the twenty lessons contains a few of the 
most elementary grammatical principles, with brief examples; a 
vocabulary, with sentences to translate; and a reading passage 
taken, in most cases, from the French manual for platoon com- 
manders, with an interlinear translation in English. These pas- 
sages will be read with very great interest and profit by all who 
concern themselves with military affairs, and will at the same time 
furnish a certain amount of training in the language. Many of 
the lessons contain a few "poilu" words, and words and phrases in 
German; also notes on money, weights and measures, etc., 
scattered about without any apparent system. A serious defect, 
so far as using the little book for reference is concerned, is the 
total absence of any general vocabulary or index. It must also be 
said that the simplification is carried to such an extent as to be 
misleading at times. And is it true (p. 31) that "Boches" is now 
less used than " Vaches" to indicate the enemy? 

Equally authoritative from a military point of view, and thor- 
oughly practical in its arrangement, is War French, 1 by Colonel 
Willcox, professor of modern languages at West Point, which has 
been reprinted several times since its appearance in September, 
191 7. After a summary treatment of pronunciation, nouns and 
pronouns, some 50 pages are given to the verb, regular and irregu- 
lar; then follow admirable word-lists and dialogues in colloquial 
style, with some very appropriate French passages for reading 
and translation, giving a considerable amount of information about 
French life, both civil and military. The two vocabularies at the 
end (pages 125-196) are judiciously selected for practical use. 
While this book does not give a systematic presentation of gram- 
mar, it will render valuable service not merely to soldiers, but to 
many others interested in French. It could be used appropriately 
with almost any class of students, in connection with routine 
grammatical study. 

An otherwise excellent little manual with the engaging title 
Take Me to France 2 is unfortunately burdened with a pernicious 
treatment of the pronunciation. A member of the French army 



>C. De W. Willcox, War French. N. Y., Macmillan, 1918; pp. x, 196. 
Price, 75 cents. 

2 Claude Michelon, Take me to France, a French phrase book for the American 
Soldier. Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, [1917]; PP- II8 - price . $ l - 
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on furlough, with twenty years experience in teaching his native 
language, ought not to be guilty of giving "bong" as the pronun- 
ciation of bon, and "ughn" (p. 2) or "ung" (p. 22) as that of un; 
and what shall we say of the following? — " There are three accents 
in French, which really constitute the musical part of the language. 
The accent aigu (acute) indicated by the mark which tends to 
raise or sharp the accent. The accent grave which tends to lower 
or flat the accent. The accent circonflexe which tends to hold the 
accent." A beginner would not be alone in judging such state- 
ments to be absolutely meaningless. But if one totally disregards 
the indications of pronunciation, there are many admirable things 
in the book, including word-lists and conversations in French, with 
translation; about half of the material concerns military affairs. 
There are several illustrations of military equipment, evidently 
borrowed (without credit) from some French manual. The scanty 
grammatical notes may be useful to some readers. 

Even more vicious in its treatment of pronunciation is Soldiers' 
Spoken French, 1 a series of lessons and exercises used with classes of 
soldiers in New Zealand; it has been reprinted in this country 
without change, as is shown by the fact that French money is 
translated into shillings and pence. The simplest rules of grammar 
are explained, not always quite clearly, and illustrated by sen- 
tences and dialogues. The only military feature is the occasional 
use of words concerning military subjects. The present writer 
has heard of a case where this unpretentious little book was used 
with good results in a camp in this country; but he believes that 
this could be done only by disregarding what the publishers call 
"the author's original, and so far entirely successful, system of 
phonetic pronunciation." The author herself more modestly 
says : ' ' The approximate pronunciation of each word will be found 
as the sound would be spelt in English." Such a "system" is of 
course not phonetic, and as here used it is quite as inconsistent as 
English spelling. We may cheerfully admit that " eel ay meedee" 
gives a fair working basis for saying "it is noon;" but what of 
"emh" (un), "oarnhze" (onze), "moynh" (moins), "tarbl" (table) 
and of the statement that 6, e, and 6 are all pronounced alike? 

In a pamphlet called Conversational French 2 , printed for use at 
Camp Dodge, the imparting of pronunciation is left entirely to the 

1 H&1&ne Cross, Soldiers' Spoken French. N.Y., Dutton, 1917. Price, 60 cents. 
*F. R. Le Roux, Conversational French, part I. Camp Dodge (Iowa) Army 
Y. M. C. A., 1918; pp. 64. 
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instructor. The Berlitz method is followed in presenting the 
ordinary linguistic phenomena, without any special adaptation to 
military students. Rapid Fire English: French: German* hides 
under anonymity the origin of its system, the accuracy of which 
may be judged from this example: "ler sheemang der fer: dee 
isenbam." Anyone who chooses to overlook such perversity may 
find the rest of the book adapted to the needs of beginners. There 
are included some specimens of "trench slang." From Laird & 
Lee come three small volumes 2 bound in khaki for the occasion. 
The Standard French Instructor dates from 1902, but is made timely 
by the insertion of a list of naval and military terms. The rest of 
the contents is a variety of information about travel in France, with 
word-lists and conversations; the pronunciation is indicated by a 
system which, while different from any other, is simple and sur- 
prisingly accurate. The pages on French pronunciation and the 
military information are inserted in the Soldier's Diary for 191 8. 
The pocket dictionary, copyright 1899, seems to have nothing new 
or especially timely about it except the binding! 

A book which deserves special mention is the Cortina French- 
English Military Manual, 3 by Jean A. Picard, an officer in the 
French army. With word-lists and dialogues in French and 
English, tables, diagrams and copious illustrations — some of them 
in color — it contains in compact form an enormous amount of 
up-to-date information concerning every aspect of military life. 
The French-English and English-French vocabularies (pp. 191- 
274) constitute a complete index with page references. In the form 
of the dialogues it does not differ essentially from a number of the 
other conversation books mentioned, and there is no discussion of 
grammar or pronunciation; nevertheless, the book will be used to 
great advantage in studying military French. Even those who 
already have a thorough knowledge of the language will find it 



iRapid Fire English: French: German, with pronunciation, for the soldier 
going to the front. Compiled by a committee of well-known teachers. N. Y., 
Harpers, 1917; price, 25 cents. 

2 (1) Max Maury, Vest-Pocket Standard French Instructor and Conversation 
Guide; pp. 116. (2) U. S. Soldiers' Diary and Pocket Manual, 1918. (3) 
Standard French-English, English- French Dictionary; pp. 290. Chicago, 
Laird & Lee, 1917. Price each, 50 cents. 

3 J. A. Picard, Cortina French-English Military Manual. N. Y., Cortina 
Academy of Languages, 191 7; pp. 274. Price, $2. 
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invaluable for reference. The table of abbreviations (pp 178- 
180), helpful as far as it goes, should be extended. Some abbrevia- 
tions used by French officers are not included either here, or in 
Colonel Willcox's French-English Military Technical Dictionary. 

Americans who go to France for medical or other relief work will 
find Pattou's French-English Manual 1 most helpful. Like the 
Cortina Military Manual, it is written in the form of conversations, 
but is much more than a phrase book. The French is on the left- 
hand page; the English translation, often accompanied by 
explanatory notes, opposite. This book not only familiarizes the 
reader with the special vocabulary of the subject, but conveys 
much authoritative information on present conditions and methods 
of relief-work. There are several illustrations of scenes in the 
war-zone. Unfortunately, the author has seen fit to include some 
inaccurate hints on pronunciation, which are worse than useless. 
Similar in subject, but on a much smaller scale, is a pamphlet for 
relief workers published by the University of California. 2 It is 
simply a list of words and phrases in French and English. Here 
also the treatment of the pronunciation is unsatisfactory and would 
better have been omitted. 

In a special and highly technical field, the vocabulary of artillery 
terms in French and English, compiled by Professor Reed of Yale, 3 
will be of service. It is based on experience and on real knowledge 
of the subject. 

The present critique is an attempt not so much to say which of 
the books described are good and which bad, as to point out their 
characteristics, in the hope that teachers and students may be 
aided in choosing the ones best adapted to their particular require- 
ments. All the publications which have so far come to hand are 
included. Others which may be received later will be treated in a 
subsequent article, and the writer will be glad to have brought to 
his attention books which might appropriately be considered in 

this connection. Kenneth McKenzie. 

University of Illinois, Urbana, 111. 

*E. E. Pattou, French-English manual for the use of physicians, nurses, 
ambulance-drivers and workers in civilian relief. N. Y., Dodd, Mead & Co., 
1917; pp. viii, 227. Price, $1.50. 

2 G. Chinard and E. R. Hedrick, Handbook of English and French terms for 
the use of relief workers in France. Berkeley, University of California Military 
Information Office; pp. 53. 

3 E. B. Reed, Seven hundred French terms for American field artillerymen. 
Yale University Press, 191 7; pp. 64. Price, 40 cents. 



